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Adult Education Issue 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
Being a special report of the O. L. A. Adult 


Education committee, R. Russell Munn, chairman 


No one engaged in informal adult education in recent years can have failed to 
note the increasing importance of educational films. The present war has greatly 
accelerated their use. Edgar Dale, of Ohio State University, uses the title of “The 
Film Revolution” in an article in Film and Radio Discussion Guide, January, 1943, 
where he describes the changes that have taken place. He reveals the Army’s 
estimate that the well trained soldier will see an average of forty to fifty films dur- 
ing the course of his training. The Signal Corps alone is producing one new film a 
day. Before the war there were an estimated 20,000 16mm. sound projectors in the 
United States. It has been stated* that the armed forces have purchased over 20,000 
since the war began. 

For the civilian public the Office of War Information is the government agency 
primarily concerned with films, although other agencies also distribute them. The 
O.W.I. up to July, 1943, was releasing an average of four films a month to distributors 
in every state in the Union. The Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and several 
other government agencies continue to issue educational films. In addition to this, 
private producers are producing for civilian consumption to the extent that priorities 
on film stock will allow. There can be no question that after the war there will be an 
enormous expansion of activity in this educational medium. This has important 
implications for public libraries interested in serving adult education. 

Educational films have been struggling for recognition for two decades. The chief 
impediment has been low distribution and consequent high cost of films. Indications 
are that these handicaps are being greatly reduced and after the war will largely 
disappear. They will disappear because, with increased demands, educational films 
will be printed in editions of hundreds or thousands, rather than in the limited quan- 
tities as heretofore. There is every likelihood, also, that projection equipment will be 
improved and available at a price within the capacity of everyone. 

Distribution is now in the hands of two large groups: (1) the commercial exchanges 
centered in a few large cities which do business on a rental basis and (2) film libraries 
operated by universities and boards of education for their own use and, in some 
cases, for lending to borrowers outside of these organizations. In both cases the 
amount of correspondence entailed in borrowing and the uncertainties of the means 
of transportation are a heavy drag on increasing use. Mail order retailing has no 
place in urban areas, it functions almost entirely for the benefit of people living in 
isolated or rural environments. Educational film distribution is still in the mail order 
stage. This condition will not last. The time will soon come when every school of any 
size will have its film library, just as it now has its library of other printed matter. 


* Larson, L. C. Trends in audio-visual education. In: Educational Screen, June, 1943, p. 197-206. 
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Whether this new medium will be handled for the schools by the school library will 
depend, to a large extent, on the enterprise and initiative of the librarian. 

How shall the demand for films by adult groups be satisfied? Whether public 
libraries function in this field will depend, as with school libraries, 6n the initiative 
and enterprise of librarians. It can easily be demonstrated that the public library is 
fitted, by its past practices, for this role of film distributor to adult and informal 
groups. It remains for libraries themselves to see the opportunity and grasp it. A 
library is not simply a collection of books. It is an educational institution supplying 
books, magazines, pamphlets, maps, pictures, slides, and, in some cases, phonograph 
records to schools and groups carrying on adult education. Its function is to collect 
and, through intelligent staff handling, obtain maximum educational use of all printed 
materials of education. The educational film comes into this class and, therefore, 
warrants the attention of librarians. 

One by one public libraries are offering film lending service to their public. They 
start in a small way and invariably the service grows, invariably the problems antici- 
pated at the beginning are less than expected. These libraries find that they are 
serving a great need and that they are reaching people who never have, and perhaps 
never would, read a book.* The Cleveland public library, in one year of operation, lent 
over 5,500 films, each of which were seen by an average of 100 people. The collection 
has grown from nothing to 250. 


But libraries do not need a collection of films to begin to serve their public in 
this medium. This pamphlet will make some suggestions on how libraries can function 
in ways other than as distributors of films. 

There are four items of information needed by groups interested in showing edu- 
cational films. These are: (1) What kind of films should I use? (2) How to get 
maximum educational usefulness from the films; (3) Where to obtain projection 
facilities; (4) Where to obtain the films. Public libraries can be of great assistance 
in all four categories. 


1. WHAT KINDS OF FILMS? 


Educational films are usually films of 16mm. size. Before discussing this type 
in detail, it might be well to outline briefly all the main types of films. 
(a) Theatrical films usually come in 35mm. size. 


Many of these are available, 
after their theatrical run, to non-theatrical groups. 


They require, however, large, 
used only in large auditoriums. 
Some theatrical films are available to limited groups on 16mm. stock after the films 
have had their run in the commercial theatres. 
most of these by general adult audiences. 


usually stationary projection equipment, and are 


There are restrictions on the use of 


(b) As stated, the standard educational film is the 16mm. size. 


These come with 
or without sound track. 


Sound films are most useful in adult education. Silent films 
are used largely for the classroom. 


Where the teacher can supply the commentary, 
this type of film is mor 


flexible for instructional purposes as the comments can be 
adapted to the needs of the group. Silent films are 
paniment of phonograph recordings. 

Note: Sound films have only one row of 


sometimes used to the accom- 


sprocket holes, the other edge being 
taken up with the sound track. For this reason, they cannot be run on silent projectors, 
which usually have double sprockets. Silent films, however, can be run on a sound 
projector. 

(c) The fusual size for amateur and family films is the 8mm. It requires a 
small inexpensive projector. This size does not ordinarily allow for a sound track. 

(d) Film slides are used in teaching and in training classes. They come in 35mm. 
size and require a special but inexpensive projector and are always silent. As the 
name suggests, they are a series of slides on film. 
with a phonograph recording attachment. 


They are sometimes synchronized 


* For extensive discussion of this phase, see McDonald, Gerald 
libraries. A.L.A. 1942. 


Educational motion pictures and 
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The 16mm. educational film might be classified also according to content. Such 
terms as “documentary,” “industrial,” “teaching,” when applied to films, have a 
definite connotation. 

The teaching film is designed to teach a specific lesson according to a formal plan. 
Its purpose is to convey a certain body of facts. Supplementary instruction by the 
teacher and through reading is taken for granted. 

The documentary film deals in ideas as well as facts, aims at suggesting one or 
more points of view. This type is best adapted for adult discussions. Along with 
documentary films we might include the propaganda film which exhorts the audience 
to go forth and collect tin cans or to support the program of a certain country or 
agency. 

The travelogue is a popular type of 16mm. film depicting scenes in a particular 
geographical area. Sometimes, as in most of those issued by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, this type has a definite propaganda value. They may be used 
in the classroom or in adult groups as bases for fruitful discussion. 

The newsreel is an episode or a series of episodes in the news. 

The industrial film is the name commonly given to subjects issued by firms or 
corporations for purposes of advertising or selling. Many of these confine their adver- 
tising to the title and fade out, and, if the subject is appropriate, can be readily used 
for educational purposes. 

Cartoons, comic or otherwise, are becoming increasingly available in the 16mm. 
tivld, and these are frequently useful to lighten informal programs for children and 
young people. 


2. HOW TO USE FILMS 

Much has been written on the use of films in formal education,* very little on 
their use in the education of adults. The group which has done the most important 
work in this field is the Joint Committee on Film Forums, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. This committee is attempting, with considerable success, to promote, 
through the cooperation of public libraries, a particular type of adult film program 
which it calls the film forum. In its pamphlet, Film forwm facts, it defines the film 
forum as follows: “a meeting at which the showing of a film is followed by discussion 
on the part of the audience. The simple procedure of getting an audience to talk 
about a film they have just seen has some very important advantages. The film pro- 
vides a common experience for all the members of a group. Out of the individual 
differences in background, experience, etc., members of the group will make different 
uses of this common experience. They will find different meanings, different prob- 
lems, different answers. The sum total of these experiences is the raw material of 
discussion.” 

For the success of this type of program, much depends on the leader. His 
function is to guide the discussion, relate one idea to another, sum up when necessary, 
make suggestions here and there—in short, to stimulate group thinking. The dis- 
cussion is not expected to “get somewhere,” that is, arrive at a solution to the problem 
which is agreeable to all. It is aimed at sharing of ideas to the end that the indi- 
viduals will want to find out more about them. If the leader is a librarian (which is 
highly desirable), suggestions for reading can be inserted here and there. Ordinarily, 
the leader should not be an expert, he should not try to teach. If he allows himself 
to reveal an expert’s knowledge on the subject, he will get questions, not ideas, from 
the group. It is frequently useful to have a subject expert in the audience who may 
be referred to as a source of specialized information. A librarian can act in this 
capacity, if the leader is a non-librarian, as he is the authority on reading materials 
and can suggest sources of information as they may be found in print. 


* Hoban, Chas. F. Focus on learning. Washington, American Council on Educattion, 1942. See also 
other publications of the Council on this subject. 

Dale, Edgar and others. Motion pictures in education - @ source book for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co., 1938 
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Film forums need not be sponsored by a library, nor need they be in library 
buildings. It is highly desirable, however, that books be available for loan while 
the interest is high. The librarian can do much by suggesting the film forum method 
to clubs and groups planning programs, and can offer to cooperate by helping them 
to secure films and by supplying reading material. 


The group need not be large. More than 100 is unwieldly for a good discussion. 


If the group is large, the device of a panel will be found very satisfactory. The 
discussion is thus begun by the panel and the audience participates after it is well 
under way. 

As stated above, the best kind of film for discussion purposes is the documentary, 
which lends itself to different interpretations, according to the point of view. It is 
important not to have too long a film program—twenty minutes to half an hour is 
best. Longer films tend to lull the mental faculties into passivity rather than to 
stimulate them. 

In brief, the good film forum is a three-way process. The film dramatizes a 
topic, discussion arouses interest in it, and this interest results in a desire for further 
knowledge which, by tactful suggestion, can be turned to the use of library books 
and pamphlets. Libraries can arrange film forums of their own or suggest the 
method to existing groups. It should always be kept in mind that a film is an in- 
strument of education, and every effort should be made to enhance its educational 
alue. Without such efforts, the film becomes merely an end in itself, 


another 
“picture show.” 


It is not necessary to stick strictly to the film forum pattern as described. A 
successful variation is to have an introductory speaker who will talk on the subject 
of the film and answer questions after it has been shown. This form is particularly 
»daptable for films such as those issued by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
where the audience participation is likely to be in the form of questions rather than 
opinions. 


3. WHAT ABOUT PROJECTION? 


Most libraries do not have projectors, which are, at present, expensive and 
ciffeult to obtain. It is expected that after the war the problem will be greatly 
reduced. In the meantime, libraries can assist in getting the greatest use of pro- 
jection equipment now available. 

The equipment needed for 16mm. sound films is a portable sound projector and a 
screen. It is suggested that a survey be made for the purpose of discovering what 
rojectors exist in the community. Projectors will be found in schools, churches, 
ocial agencies, business establishments, and owned privately by individuals. Before 
the war they were used extensively as a sales device for such goods as automobiles 
or office equipment. 

For meetings in the public interest or devoted to war or defense subjects, it may 
e possible to obtain the use of such projectors free or at a small fee. 


|. INFORMATION SERVICE ON EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

By a discriminating use of available film catalogs and other means, libraries can 
issist institutions and groups to locate films for loan. There are many film lists, 
sut the actual number of good films is limited. There is no point in collecting a 
iarge number of catalogs which duplicate each other. A small collection of basic 
lists, supplemented by a card catalog and three or four periodicals announcing new 
productions will be sufficient. The following are basic: 


Catalogs 
Educational Film Catalog. H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 
cumulated. $5.00. 
Here again the H. W. Wilson Company is the librarian’s ever present aid. This 
catalog is as important in the use of films as the Readers Guide is to users of 


Quarterly supplements, 
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periodicals. The films are arranged under title by D. C. numbers with an analytical 

index. It gives a descriptive annotation of each film listed and where it can be ob- 

tained. There is a list of distributors in the back of each volume. Most of these 

distributors publish their own catalogs, which are available on request, if needed. 
Manual and descriptive catalog of slides and films. State of Ohio, Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio, 1942. 


This is an annotated catalog of the largest collection of films for school use 


in 
this country. Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh, Director of the Slide and Film Exchange, has 


many practical suggestions for film users in his introductory article, including hints 
on selection and use of projectors. With a few exceptions, the films listed are avail- 
able to schools only. 


A list of U. S. war information films. Office of War Information, Bureau of 

Motion Pictures, Washington, D. C., April, 1943. Free. 

This is an annotated list of films available from government agencies, telling 
where and on what basis they may be obtained. Since the government is an important 
distributor of non-theatrical films, with many outlets throughout the country, this 


list is indispensable. 


1001 Films. Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 75c. 

This is a yearly publication. Gives a rather complete list, without annotations. 
Hartley, Wm. A. Selected films for American history and problems. N. Y., 
Columbia University, Teachers College, 1940. $2.25. 


The emphasis is on use of films in the social studies classroom. An 
list of films, carefully annotated, will be of wider interest. 


extensive 


American Council on Education. Selected educational motion pictures; a de- 

scriptive encyclopedia. The Council, Washington, D. C., 1942. $3.50. 

Evaluates a great number of films on all subjects from the point of view of use 
in schools. 


Periodicals 

Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. (Monthly) $2.00. 

This is the oldest periodical in the educational film field. It concerns itself largely 
with school needs. Its reviews of new films are useful for adult service. 

Film News, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (Monthly) 

This is the official organ of the recently established Educational Film Library 
Association which promises to do much in forwarding the cause of the educational 
film. A personal membership of $2.00 in the Association includes a subscription to 
this magazine. 

National Board of Review Magazine. National Board of Review, Inc., 70 Fifth 

Ave., N. Y. (Monthly) $2.00. 

This magazine is primarily concerned with theatrical films, although it carries 
news and reviews in the 16mm. field. 

The News Letter. Columbus, Ohio, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 

State University. (Monthly) Free. 

Movie Makers. Amateur Cinema League, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 

City. (Monthly) $2.00. 

Primarily devoted to the amateur field, it reviews many new _ non-theatrical 
releases. 

Librarians will want to get on the mailing list to receive announcements of new 
productions from such firms as Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City; 
Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; College Film Cen- 
ter, in order to keep up to date. They will certainly find it useful to make their own 
annotated card file of films which they can confidently recommend. 

They should also build a list of distributors in their state, such as R. V. Haile 
and Associates, 215 Walnut St., Cincinnati; Sunray Films Co., 2108 Payne Ave., Cleve- 
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land; Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central Ave., Dayton; or Cousino Visual Education 


Service, 2854 Scottswood Ave., Toledo. 
itories for O. W. I. films and have libraries 
for rentals of from $1.00 to $2.00 per reel. 

Slide and Film Exchange of the State Board 
but have other restrictions which limit thei 


These commercial distributors are all depos- 


of other 16mm. films which are available 
The educational film libraries, such as the 
of Education, do not make rental charges, 
r use. The Cleveland public library does 


not usually lend its films beyond the boundaries of Cuyahoga county. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY EXPERIMENT IN COSHOCTON COUNTY 


By J. F. Laurenscuiacer, County School Supt. 


and 


Marcaret SAHLING, Librarian, Coshocton 


The 1943 experiment in school library 
service in Coshocton county was an attempt 
to determine if one school librarian could 
serve the library needs of a county school 
system in a small agricultural county in 
which, outside the county seat, there is only 
one village with a population over a thou- 
sand. 


The eight consolidated school districts of 
the county together contributed $1,000, each 
paying according to size of the district, to 
match the $1,000 given by the state aid 
fund of the Ohio State Library for the one- 
year period. The Coshocton public library 
furnished supplies and books from its col- 
lection. The Coshocton city school district 
was not included in the program. 

Miss Elisabeth M. Hedenberg, formerly 
children’s librarian at Sewickley, Pa., served 
as school librarian, spending all her time 
in the eight consolidated schools, except the 
few days three times in the year spent at 
the main library selecting the collections 
delivered by the county attendance officer. 
Saturday afternoons and a daily report at 
the main library after school were used to 
collect special requests for teachers and to 
order children’s and young people’s books 
for the main library as well as the few pur- 


chased by the individual school libraries. 
A few days were spent giving book talks 
and telling stories in the thirteen grade 
schools in the county, mostly done on the 
way to the regularly scheduled school. 


In these eight libraries, collections were 
weeded, mended, shelf listed, cataloged and 
labeled by students, under the supervision 
of the school librarian. Student librarians 
were instructed in simple circulation rou- 
tine. Begun in January, this work was com- 
pleted by September with the help of stu- 
dents in the summer. 

In the last four months instruction in the 
use of the library, book talks and story 
telling received the emphasis. In this work 

-integrating the library with the curricu- 
lum—the real labor is yet to be done, as in 
many school libraries. For successful work 
in this field with both students and faculty, 
we feel that two school librarians might bet- 
ter serve the school libraries’ purpose be- 
cause more time could be given in each 
school for reference help and readers’ as- 
sistance, 


We feel that the experiment has dem- 
onstrated that one school librarian can suc- 
cessfully and economically supervise the 
school libraries of a county school system 
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such as ours. There is also the advantage 
of having some one serve as a liaison officer 
between the schools and the public library, 
making the the latter 
readily accessible to the schools. 


resources of more 


The experiment grew out of a tentative 
plan by Miss Marjorie L. Rogers, librarian 
at Tudor Hall, Indianapolis, to do some 
such work for the county schools on Satur- 
day when she was librarian of Central high 
school in Coshocton. She had observed the 
attempts of the county principals to im- 
prove their libraries by trying to catalog on 
Saturday and in the summer. She had also 
seen the public library’s efforts to answer 
their questions by telephone and over the 
desk. She mentioned this to Miss Mildred 
W. Sandoe, State Library Organizer, who, 
on behalf of the state aid committee, of- 
fered the funds for the one-year experiment 
to the county on condition that an equal 
amount be provided locally. 

The county schools have decided to con- 
tinue the work in 1944, the schools to pay 
salary and the library to pay for mileage 
and supplies in addition to furnishing books 
except those bought for each school’s own 
library. 

The county has a population of 30,594. 
The eight consolidated schools include grade 
and high school. The thirteen grade schools 
are 5 one-room, 4 two-room, 3 three-room 
and 1 four-room. Total enrollment is abou 
3200. 

The Coshocton public library has a book 
collection of 36,000, of which 12,000 are 
juveniles. The annual budget is between 
$11,000 and $12,000. The library serves the 
county through one sub-branch in a village 
school and twelve deposit stations in coun- 
try stores. The county attendance officer 
is paid mileage for book deliveries to the 
schools, and teachers may have more books 
of their selection for classroom 
home circulation at any time. 


own and 


Pay Your Dues 
O. L. A. members are urged to pay their 
1944 promptly as possible. Pay 
the membership chairman in your library 
your dollar to the membership 
chairman, Frances Nunmaker, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus, 15, Ohio. 


dues as 


or send 
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Legislative Committee Meeting 

The joint legislative committee of the 
Ohio Library Association and Ohio Li- 
brary Trustees Association met in Colum- 
bus January 27, to discuss needed legis- 
lation. Although the next session of the 
legislature is a year away, the meeting 
was held now so that legislation decided 
upon could be drafted and there would be 
sufficient time for all librarians to discuss 
it and make suggestions about it. 

The committee decided not to introduce 
a certification bill but recommended to 
the certification committee that they con- 
sider voluntary plan of 
certification which if proved at all suc- 
cessful might then more easily be enacted 
into law. 


sponsoring a 


The committee decided to seek legisla- 
tion 

1. Revising the county district library 
law so as to make it easier to establish 
such districts and making it more difficult 
to establish small independent libraries. 
This would help to centralize county ser- 
vice and extend service to all residents of 
the county. 

2. Legalize over-the-county-line  con- 
tracts for library service. 

3. Liberalize residence requirements for 
board members permitting 
dents to become members. 


county resi- 

4. Permit the State Library to estab- 
lish branch libraries with state aid funds 
in counties unable to provide 
library facilities. 

5. To establish the State Library board 
as an independent board with 
organize itself. 


adequate 


power to 


Fire Insurance 

The State Library reports that during 
the past year several Ohio libraries have 
suffered damages from fires in buildings 
such as schools stores and other places 
where they have had collections of books 
out on loan. Fire insurance policies of 
libraries did not cover losses in- 
curred outside the main library and it is 
suggested that librarians check their in- 
surance policies and where such protection 
is not afforded have their insurance 
changed to include it. The additional cost 
would be small compared to replacement 
cost of burned books. 


these 
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Executive Board Meeting 


An important meeting of the executive 
board was held in Cleveland, December 3. 

The district meetings usually held in the 
spring seemed more important than ever 
and the extension committee was’ author- 
ized to conduct seven district meetings 
this year. Mr. Roland Mulhauser, as- 
sistant to the librarian, Youngstown public 
library, was appointed chairman of the 
committee. 

Because of travel conditions and wher- 
ever it was possible to schedule a meet- 
ing near a large city or other place where 
over-night accommodations could be had 
it was decided to have over-night or two- 
day meetings extending from about 2 
P. M. one day to around 3 P. M. the 
next day. This would give librarians a 
morning in which to get to the meeting 
and permit them to leave early enough 
the next day to get home. Such meet- 
ings will be held in the large city or a 
nearby community or both, whichever the 
program chairman decides. Five of the 
seven meetings are of this type. The 
other two are one-day meetings. 

Meetings have been tentatively sched- 
uled as follows: 


Hamilton April 18-19 
April 20-21 

April 25 
April 26-27 


Columbus-Worthington 
Portsmouth 
Marietta 


Ohio Library Association 
News Bulletin 
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Toledo-Maumee May 4-5 
May 10 


May 11-12 


New Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


The executive board decided to schedule 
the annual convention three months later 
than usual, in Columbus, which would be 
the latter part of January or first week 
in February, 1945, providing hotel facil- 
ities can be obtained. The reason for 
this is that the association would then be 
meeting while the state legislature was 
in session and could take more direct ac- 
tion on legislative matters than in the 
past. 


The executive board established a post- 
war planning committee to plan activities 
and lines of action which the O. L. A. 
should assume in the post-war period. 


All 1948 committees and officers with 
the exception of the extension committee 
were continued for another year. 


Both the Ohio Education Association 
and the Ohio Library Association have 
voted to convert the temporary joint 
committee of these associations into a 
permanent one. At the meeting the fol- 
lowing members were appointed to repre- 
sent the O. L. A.: Mr. Chalmers Hadley, 
Miss Lucille Fargo and Miss Helen Lewis. 


Miss Moore reported that the auditing 


committee had examined the treasurer’s 
records and found them correct. 
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